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presidents it is a state very volatile and touch-and-go. Anybody who can so much a$ read a comic strip can usually predict how New York and Pennsylvania will go nationally. But nobody is ever sure of Ohio. Once the manager of a presidential candidate, arriving in Columbus, asked the local boss if he could "deliver" Ohio. The legend is that the local boss took a deep protesting breath, curled up his toes, and on the spot died of heart failure. (3) It was formerly famous for its bosses, like Marcus A. Hanna of Cleveland, who wore a president like McKinley practically as a watchfob. But Ohio has no all-state bosses now, and so it is doubly unpredictable.
A curious and suggestive point, which I heard first expressed by former Senator Burton, is that Ohio senators are very short lived politically. As of January 3, 1941, when Mr. Burton himself entered the Senate, Ohio had had forty senators since statehood in 1803. Of these twenty-four or 60 per cent served one full term or less; only eight or 20 per cent ever got two full terms or more. This has had a serious political effect in that the state seldom develops the seniority it deserves, and that the southern states have in such full measure for example. Its turnover is too quick. This means too that its senators usually lack seniority not merely in the literal sense but in experience.
Ohio politics cover a very broad span. For instance before Lausche gave Burton's senate seat to Huffman, he offered it to two other men, both of whom declined. One was the brilliant young air corps officer who more than any other man was responsible for the strategic bombing that demolished Japan, Major General Curtis LeMay. The other was none other than James M. Cox, the newspaper publisher who (not one American in a thousand will remember) was the Democratic candidate for president to succeed Wilson in 1920, and whose running mate was Franklin Roosevelt.
To ask the question "Who runs Ohio?1* is to get into the same kind of problem in differential calculus that applies to most middle western states. The education lobby is a powerful force; it must needs be, since Ohio spends the staggering sum of 55 million dollars per year on schools, the universities not included. The labor movement and in particular the CIO are gravely split. For years a dominant factor was the Anti-Saloon League, and the coal operators are a substantial force. Big business is a potent lobby, and so is agriculture. At least two-thirds of all Ohioans live in cities; nevertheless the farmers, called the "Cornstalk Brigade," are the biggest single force in the legislature.
I met a good many political worthies in Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Columbus. When I left Ohio a telegram from one followed me: IF YOU
HAVE REALLY FOUND OUT WHO RUNS THIS PLACE FOR GOD*S SAKE DON'T KEEP IT CONFIDENTIAL. KINDLY WIRE TEN THOUSAND  WORDS COLLECT.